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BOSTON DECORATIVE ART 



NEEDLEWORK IN NEW ENGLAND — WHAT MAY BE 
SEEN AT THE DECORATIVE jVRT SOCIETY'S ROOMS 
— CHINA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERY — APRONS 
AND PORTIERES — RIBBON.-WORK., 



O give people pleasure in the 
things which they must 
perforce use, and to give 
them pleasure in those 
which they must perforce 
make, is the motive which 
the Boston Society shares 
with every small-art club 
which has changed its style 
and title from the old-fash- 
ioned sewing circle, and plagues Christian eyes with 
sunflower curtains instead of worrying heathen with 
flannel bandages. The sunny house of the Society in 
Park Square, however, illustrates New England read- 
ing of the common creed, aided by traditions of the 
needle and gentle exact ideas of working. For since 
Penelope Winslow on the Mayflower wove the little 




work there is seldom need to excuse feeble execution 
of a good design, but as a rule performance comple- 
ments the pattern. 

The things on exhibition have a pleasant look of be- 
ing ladies' work, with the completeness given by fas- 
tidious fingers and entire leisure. I know too well how 
often the fashionable slop-work in satin baskets de- 
serves to be put on the fire in comparison with the able 
finish, into which were pressed the hand and brain of 
the professed worker. But that paragon, the Hon. 
Mrs. Del any, whose life was a catalogue of fancy 
work, spoke the general feeling when she said that a 
lady's work should be nothing less than perfection. 
Imagine that model of accomplishments in shellwork 
and beads, hairwork and miniature painting, lace- 
making and waferwork, cork modelling and cushion 
broidering, with that other devotee of the needle, her 
sister Mary, and their favorite Duchess of Portland, 
passing through a modern decorative society's rooms, 
bending to inspect awild rose panel, or the passing and 
couching of antique hangings, the silks of whose origi- 
nals were faded even in their day ! 

There is not as much china painting and wood carv- 
ing as the New York Society usually has to show, but 



pleted the border with the sigh of Gloucester's mock- 
ery, 

11 That I may see my shadow as I pass." 

The blending of firm handling and gorgeous decora- 
tion in deep red and gold with the melancholy, half- 
jesting reminder what shadows are the brightest faces 
•which look into the gay glass, made one of those 
strokes of romantic fancy by which the modern spirit 
will be remembered when easel-cards and painted mir- 
rors are cherished antiques, as sconces and pastels are 
now. If anything is peculiar in the works of the Bos- 
ton Society, it is the absence of sentiment, and the 
tendency to very high-class design in flamboyant out- 
lines and faded colors, not so much mediaeval as prim- 
eval. But the variety and delightfulness of its gen- 
eral needlework betrays the exacting, enthusiastic su- 
pervision and cordial communication with foreign 
sources which have made the Boston Society what it is. 
New materials sent from the Kensington School lie 
about the tables, but are nameless yet this side the 
water. It is singular how a woman can handle fabrics 
without wishing to know all about their derivation and 
qualities. A thorough knowledge of stuffs, their his- 
tory and uses, is the grammar of needlework, and it is 
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JAPANESE DESIGN FOR DECORATING A HAND-SCREEN. 



purse in blue and yellow beads yet shown among Pil- 
grim relics at old Plymouth, the needle has been held 
in honor among Massachusetts ladies as becomes gen- 
tlewomen of true descent. There are silver-haired, well- 
reared women in Boston and Newburyport who can re- 
call the beautiful stitches of transfer lace, and curious 
drawn wcrk of former generations. The class in needle- 
work has always existed in the best girls' schools in the 
city since their establishment. In the private schools 
about 1810 and 181 5, children were taught the neat 
and delicate practice of every, detail in sewing, from 
the first lesson of winding skeins of silk or cotton 
on cards with beautiful evenness to the graduating 
feat of marking lawn handkerchiefs with initials done 
in their own hair. The habit of patient, minute 
handling passed from mother to daughter; the craft 
in many families was second nature, and only 
called for training in freer, juster design. No better 
foundation exists for high-class needlework than prac- 
tice in general sewing. The eye educates itself rap- 
idly ; the hand must take its time. When one recalls 
how nearly the new art fell into disrepute in this coun- 
try by the coarse and straggling work of its first ex- 
hibits it is seen how much of its rapid advance the 
Boston Society owes to this previous needlecraft. In its 



what is shown is good work. A set of porcelain plates, 
each different in hue and flower decoration, shows 
charming fancy and delicate handling. The rose-color 
plate has white azalea blooms and foliage, with shad- 
ows of tenderest pencilling ; the white and gold shows 
stems of wild blue succory, the jonquil plate purple pas- 
sion flowers in exquisite freedom, and a turquoise 
ground has pink and white brier roses, delicately fan- 
cied as old Swansea designs. A celadon with apple 
blossoms finishes the six with a plate of what seems 
choice crackle, but is a network of gilded lines strewn 
with wild violets and hanging buds in softest hue. Porce- 
lain should be sacredly devoted to delicate subjects 
and colors. A mailed Roman head, or a damosel in 
gown of deep distressful green or Pompeian red velvet 
.on a plaque, gives one an uneasy sense of being offered 
mustard with whipped cream. I find no decorative de- 
vices here so charming as some we know by heart in the 
New York Society rooms— as the flower panel-cards 
with verse of finest sentiment in silver text, perhaps light- 
ed by a branch of orchard blossoms, or trail of wild vine 
in airiest arabesque of leaflets and tendril scrolls, or that 
haunting wall-glass in frame of gilded oak, half round 
which a slight vine, dyed blood-red by frost, flung its 
garland, while old English lettering in carmine com- 



to be hoped that some time a wider intelligence will 
take possession of workers, and the dreary confession, 
" I don't know," will not answer every inquiry about 
shades and materials, and somebody in our Art Soci- 
eties will be able to describe oatmeal cloth and satin 
sheeting. A heavy seeded cotton, rough. as momie cloth 
. and thick as cotton flannel, I do not remember seeing 
before, and much use is made of thick coarse linens, as 
nearly as possible like the old-fashioned homespun, for 
household hangings. Fine firm qualities of crash and 
linen duck appear like entirely new fabrics, and hucka- 
buck takes its place as an art foundation. The table is 
strewn with pleasant ideas in useful fancy work, in 
which the artistic apron takes the attention formerly 
lavished on the artistic tidy. The picturesque Italian 
apron is stout enough for excellent housekeeping or 
studio service, made of a straight length of heavy half- 
bleached crash, cut out to receive the shoulders with 
heart-shaped back, to the point of which an embroid- 
ered belt is attached. The front is embroidered across 
the end in sallow-green, olive, and marigold crewels in 
square guipure designs heading deep knotted fringe, 
and the neck has a narrow border in crewels. In fine 
linen with elaborate drawn work half a yard deep, or 
worked in gold, brown, and scarlet silk, or gold pink 
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and pale green, the apron has quite the air of a 
" festa," and adds a foreign gracious touch to a black 
silk dress. Lawn tennis aprons are wide enough to 
protect the skirt, and made of stout brown linen crash 
or momie cloth, with gay beading of crewel-work bor- 
dering belt and pockets, and Kate Greenaway figures in 
red, blue, yellow, and black outlines hobnobbing above 
the wide hem. Dainty little tea aprons are of fine 
sheer linen or lawn, covered nearly their full depth with 
drawn and open work which alternates with rows of 
red or blue brier stitching, and a ribbon to" match the 
work is run in the hem at the top, long enough to tie in 
front with ends. The prettiest was linen lawn, with 
lace-like open work stitching in forget-me-not blue be- 
tween the bars and yards of ribbon of the same heav- 
' enly dulness. The square shape deceives many good 
people who buy the charming frivolities and tie them 
on chair-backs for tidies. Why couldn't they have 
been satisfied with those airy trifles in gauzy lawn, 
powdered with small pink, and green clover heads, in 
exquisitely natural tint and nice stitching, or that de- 
sign in heavier linen of pink-tipped daisies ? I haven't 
a soul above chiffons, like these, " to the queen's 



tie curls of scarlet. The curtain is wrought in the 
stitches of the original work, with silks in " passing' ' 
and " couching," that is, the broad threads passed 
from side to side of the figure and held by cross stitches 
at regular intervals, the whole so evenly done that the 
hanging is taken at a glance for a wonderful piece of 
satin applique. Most of the figures are outlined with 
coarse gold thread or black in the antique finish which 
gives a firmness to the work. Why the Kensington or 
any other Society should want to get up a Renaissance 
of such art is inscrutable. I tried very deeply to ad- 
mire it — and the execution is worthy all praise — but I 
quite liked the opinion of the frank elderly lady who 
protested that she might like old things in themselves, 
but she hated the imitation of age. Depend upon it, 
when the ladies Iseulte and Yvonne and Eleanor 
wrought the queer faded hangings which figure in loan 
exhibitions, they did not go back to the plains of Shinar 
or copy the curtains of Abraham's tent, but chose the 
' most excellent and well-proved fancy of their own day. 
The piece of Charles II. embroidery in large oriental 
pattern has faded to a mellowness which suits the 
ground of creamy satin, but its huge flamboyant fig- 



pressions like Simple Simons, without farther desecrat- 
ing their figures, by embroidering them, and one can- 
not help thinking it the province of an Art Society to 
prevent all such blunders of taste from getting foot- 
hold. One is inclined to accept at sight the Moham- 
medan rule which forbids making any image, of any 
living thing — accept it, at least, in needlework. If this 
sort of design is offered by English artists, the Boston 
Society can better afford to depend on the work of its 
own advisers, which more sensitively observes the pro- 
prieties of decorative needlecraft. Pray, how is im- 
provement over the past to be gained if we are to ac- 
cept its' mistakes and absurdities with its excellences? 
Such subserviency would bring upon us soon enough 
all the horrors of the German Gothic school with its 
graceless outlines and dull ornament. .We. find better 
things in the home devices in whicte theTroom is rich, 
such as that magnolia branch with its softly green 
leaves and creamy blossoms hung across a ground of 
cloudy gray serge or satin, well adapted to a wide 
panel, and in which the artist has showrrthe spirit of 
Japanese freedom and fidelity applied :to familiar sub- 
jects. Mrs. Tudor's Cherokee rose panel, lovely in 
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taste" in color and finish, and always find delight in 
little work well done. One of the prettiest things in 
the rooms is a quaint square gathered work-bag of gray 
sating powdered with tiniest sprigs of holly and red 
berries, a perfect bit of coloring and execution. I 
cannot get away from the aprons without due compli- 
ment to the English smock-f rocks, popular for chil- 
dren, the plowman's frock in miniature with worked 
yoke and full sleeves, the model of gray satine, sprigged 
with tiniest daisy buds in crewels of such cunning craft 
as makes a woman pity herself for not owning one of 
the wee garments and a mop-haired baby to wear it. 

The large portiere, designed by Mr. Arthur Little, 
after old English work, draws attention from its size 
and quaint pattern. It is on Bolton sheeting of fine 
soft creamy linen, and the archaic pattern is the not 
uncommon one in old works, a thick, central stem, 
three inches wide, of sallow green, rising into the huge 
blue bowl of a flower, and branching each side into 
fruits and flowers which must be those lamented by 
Eve, " which never will in other gardens grow," all in 
civil sage-greens and olive-greens, old reds and old 
pinks blended in the pippins or pomegranates, with 
gleams of straw-color and twigs finishing off in neat lit- 



ures can only attract the eye of a dilettante, educated 
up to it. There is one point to be remembered about 
those large-patterned hangings, namely, that they were 
never meant for twelve-foot ceilings, or anything less 
than the halls of noble houses, and in a room of state a 
hundred feet long, and thirty feet high, the figures 
which appear extravagant to us were modest and suita- 
ble then. Where has modern life a place for such gi- 
gantic designs, or what need has it of them ? These 
are questions it would be gratifying to have the patrons 
of this style of design answer. 

A third example of high art is the cartoon for a por- 
tiere after a fifteenth century pattern, with the sign- 
manual of Bloomsbury Road. The directions are for 
a border of maroon velvet, with ground of olive-green 
satin or velvet, all embroidery to be set off with coarse 
black silk. The border of passion flowers wreathing 
among scrolls of music and lutes, with tall angels 
blowing sacred pipes on pedestals for principal figures, 
and shields in the upper corners, is a jumble of sym- 
bols without sentiment or value at the present time. A 
conventional cherub blowing a conventional pipe sug- 
gests ideas of vagrancy and afflictive street music. It 
is quite bad enough to have angels painted with ex- 



design as in its perfect stitchery, has the dull light blue 
ground of sky in a misty spring day, on which the 
large light flowers and acute leaves of a clipped thorny 
spray lie with the natural grace and luxuriance. The 
arabesque of a superb trumpet vine with its vivid bells 
and dull green sprays boldly painted by the needle on 
Bolton sheeting, the cluster of wild red and yellow lilies 
worked on a sage-green panel, the screen of wild Cape 
Ann roses, showing the exquisite dark and light bronz- 
ing of their leaves on a ground of ivory satine, the 
group of royal thistles in arrasene, with gay dragon-flies 
hovering on a pale, milky blue ground, prove that the 
needle artist need not go farther for her pattern-book 
than to next June. 

A portiere which has had the distinction of being 
photographed is of unbleached Morris serge, with 
border of old red Turkish satin, embroidered with 
spires of hollyhocks in deep red and pink, refined in 
color, but rather stiff and English in design. The hol- 
lyhock is a panel flower, not meant for drapery. A 
charming piece is dark green satin, worked with an airy 
spray of golden-rod, and scroll of wild clematis in 
feathery white bloom. The golden-rod has been rather 
done to death, seldom as well and truly painted as in 
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this design, and one is glad to see the wild helianth and 
mullein taking its place. I "have found here nothing 
more really creditable either as art or r needlework than 
some unpretentious cushions andj'bVaclcet-talls in greens 
and browns, oak leaves and Etna acorn si or Japanese 
pine with its long cones on dark unbleached linen. An 
invalid's cushion, stuffed with pine leaves, which have' 
a soothing smell, is of this linen with binding and un- 
derside of bronze-green serge ; the pattern of pine 
twigs and long cones in natural shades harmonizing 
well with the sober ground. Such work is best adapt- 
ed to bring art craft into common homes, which re- 
quire hangings and furnishings in durable material, 
clean and not absorbent, not readily defaced, and 
wrought in the best natural design and most careful 
finish. This work gives people pleasure in the things 
they must perforce use, which the piping choir angels 



if it is not. I have seen one of the same sort, the work 
of Spanish nuns, in which all the dexterity and re- 
sources of needle and brush were combined in a wreath 
of Southern flowers, where petals and myrtle leaves 
were -of ribbon, buds and flowers of embroidery, with 
miniatures painted on the satin, framed with spangles, 
gold thread and hair embroidering, and honeysuckles 
so painted as to blend with the needlework. The pres- 
ent design is romantically Italian — a cream satin 
ground with lyre and flowers and festoons of myrtle for 
centrepiece, in which all the favorites of Florentine 
gardens are culled, pink thorn, amaryllis and lupines, 
myosotis, purple jessamines, cape jasmine, fuchsia buds, 
more graceful than the open flower, golden laburnum, 
and wreaths of pinnate acacia leaves, all such that 
each ,floret ; or leaflet can be shown by a stitch of nar- 
rowest ribbon, not an eighth of an inch wide,. but shaded 
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One of the .most distinguished glass painters of 
France, and doubtless the most original, is Marechal,' 
known to the world of industrial art asMarechal of 
Metz. He acquired a European reputation as a pastel 
painter ; but having been seized with a pass'ion for 
glass painting he founded at Metz, with his friend 
Champigneulle, a factory which seems to have fur- 
nished half Christendom with glass. When the Franco- 
Prussian war delivered Metz to Germany, these two 
patriotic artists, not wishing foreigners to benefit- by 
their work, exiled themselves from their native City to 
Bar-le-Duc, where their factory is now situated. Mare- 
chal.has very peculiar but not unreasonable notions 
concerning the process of glass painting. He claims 
that this art should share the progress of other branches 
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and Tree of Knowledge curtains cannot, with the hand 
on one's heart, be said to do. Antique diaper and 
heraldic patterning is beautiful, and so is its damasking, 
which we want and covet. There is a bit of heraldic 
design here, griffins in gold-embossed embroidery on 
deep red velvet, which is justly admired by a few, and 
is worked of such size that the griffin appears more 
like an arabesque supporter, a true chimera than a rec- 
ognizable creature. One could endure such pieces of 
work, in rich material, with their rich association, in a 
drawing-room very well. 

One of the choicest of the things sent from abroad by 
members of the Society, who evidently carry its inter- 
ests with them in their hearts, is a small piece of Ital- 
ian ribbon-work, unfinished and yet in the frame. One 
or two very pretty examples of this were in the Mac- 
Cullum collection of needlework, once shown at the 
New York Museum, and which ought to be there now, 



so as to give the effect of water-colors. The stems are 
in close chain-stitch, with golden knot-stitch for the 
heart of each flower, and the loose flowerets dropped 
over the work and the brown spice buds in the corners 
are characteristic of continental design fifty years ago. 
It is rococo and sweet in its tender following of the nat- 
ural hues and habit of the flowers. Such work forms 
exquisite fly-leaves for folios in art bindings, or covers 
for portfolios or any" objets de luxe." Thoughtful 
contributions of the best foreign work in any line, made 
by cultivated travellers on their journeys abroad, are 
worth a good deal of the trash that comes from 
specialists, and the Society has evidently a few such 
friends willing to think for it and search for it, instead 
of looking at it solely as a new source of diversion, 
which is a view from which too many Art Societies 
suffer. 

Shirley Dare. 



of modern painting, and not be satisfied with reproduc- 
ing the elementary work of past ages. The admirable 
windows which we illustrate, the " Chatelaine" and 
the " Fille de Champs," are produced by a process of 
his own invention, which may be broadly described as 
the superimposing in layers of different colored glasses, 
which are subsequently pictorially engraved by the 
action of acids. This ingenious work is further" illus- 
trated in the admirable St. Sebastian window. 

M.J. A. Ponsin's large and imposing armorial win- 
dow for a grand salon or gallery, shown on this page, is 
a very remarkable work. It contains more than ten 
thousand pieces of glass, and more than three hundred 
different shades of color. It is really a vast picture 
about twenty feet in length by nearly seventeen in 
height, set in oak, superbly sculptured. At each end 
are two caryatides sustaining a large sculptured cornice 
decorated with carved garlands of flowers, ending in 



